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Teacher Information Guide: 


The Cleveland Museum of Art Distance Learning Program 


JAPANESE ART: HUMBLE AND BOLD 


Grades 6-12 


Program Objectives: 


Students will learn and understand... 

1. To recognize the dual nature of Japanese art — sometimes natural, irregular and modest, and 
other times bright and flamboyant; and to identify examples of each. 

2. Observation skills necessary for appreciating a work of art and to think about how these 
images display an interest in natural forces and how the images affect sensory perception. 

3. Introductory-level Japanese words used to describe works of art. 


National Education Standards: 
For Fine Arts - Visual Arts (grades 5-8, 9-12): 


e Understanding and Applying Media, Techniques, and Processes 

e Understanding the Visual Arts in Relation to History and Cultures 

e Making Connections Between Visual Arts and Other Disciplines 
For Language Arts - English (grades K-12): 

e Reading for Perspective 

e Reading for Understanding 

e Evaluation Strategies 

e Communication Skills 

e Communication Strategies 

e Applying Knowledge 

e Multicultural Understanding 
For Language Arts — Foreign Languages (grades K-12): * some Japanese words introduced 


e Cultures - Gain Knowledge and Understanding of Other Cultures 
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e Connections - Connect with Other Disciplines and Acquire Information 


e Comparisons - Develop Insight into the Nature of Language and Culture 


Program Summary: 


This lesson draws on the permanent collection and the Education Art Collection of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. It introduces some common types of Japanese fine art and folk art, 
including the Japanese terms in romaji (Japanese transliterated into English characters). 


The lesson is designed to provide a foundation for understanding the apparently contradictory 
nature of Japanese taste; the appreciation of both plain and ornate works of art. Students will 
be asked to carefully observe objects and record information about them in a Viewing Guide. 
Using this information, students will draw conclusions about whether the objects should be 
classified as gouka (bright, exuberant, and colorful) or wabi-sabi (modest, muted, and 
conservative). Wabi-sabi and gouka aesthetics relate to broader historical and social trends, 
such as Buddhism, tea ceremony practice and the traditions of the Japanese emperors and 
aristocrats. Students will consider how images used in the videoconference represent an 
interest in natural forces and reflect aesthetic traditions. 


The tea ceremony is discussed in some detail to promote understanding of its purpose, 
preparation, and also how the tea ceremony objects students will view relate to cultural 
trends and in terms of their aesthetic form. The purpose of the tea ceremony is to bring 
peace of mind to the participants by focusing on simple manifestations of beauty and 
nature. The five senses play an important role in this process. 


While gouka and wabi-sabi appear to be irreconcilable tendencies in Japanese art, they have 
coexisted for hundreds of years. Gouka and wabi-sabi elements can sometimes be found 
within a single work of art. At the conclusion of the lesson, students will reexamine certain 
objects to find subtle clues that may challenge their initial assumptions. 


Students are invited to find correlations between Japanese ideas about art and self-expression 
and more familiar American attitudes. For example, the instructor may ask: —Mw are wealth 
and status displayed in American culture?” This type of comparison prompts students to 
carefully observe works of art and to consider the goal of an artist or patron in creating, 
purchasing or using different types of objects. 


Prerequisite Activity: 
Ask students to research the Japanese tea ceremony so that they come to the distance learning 


program with some understanding of the subtleties and intricacies involved in its preparation 
and participation. 
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Selected Vocabulary: 


aesthetic - ideal of beauty or good taste 
cha (o-cha, matcha) — tea 

gouka (go-ka) — bright, exuberant, colorful 
wabi-sabi (wabi-sabi) — conservative 
kimono (kee-moh-noh) — robe 

netsuke (net-skay) — toggle 

obi (oh-bee) — sash 


Teaching Extensions: 


Language Arts: 


1) 


2) 


Japanese connoisseurs give poetic names to famous tea implements. The poetic names are 
drawn from sources in nature, such as —Snow Heron” and -Setting Sun,” both names for 
tea bowls. The names usually reflect some aspect or appearance of the object. Prepare for 
the lesson by bringing several objects to class, such as vases, cups, or even interesting 
rocks. Another option would be to have each student bring in a favorite small item 
(something made of natural materials). Each student should study the appearance of his or 
her selected object and invent a poetic name for it. He or she should provide a verbal or 
written justification of the name they have chosen. This could take the form of Haiku. 

Tips for writing Haiku poetry can be found at: http://www.ahapoetry.com/HAIKU.HTM 


Look for -gouka” or -wabi-sabi” aesthetics in English-language poems, such as Robert 
Frost’s -Stopping By the Woods on a Snowy Evening” 
http://www.poets.org/viewmedia.php/prmMID/20519 

or, for example, -Water Picture” by May Swenson 
http://www.poets.org/viewmedia.php/prmMID/15673 

or -Fhe Red Wheelbarrow” by William Carlos Williams 
http://www.poets.org/viewmedia.php/prmMID/15537 











Social Studies: 
1) Many of the objects used in this lesson were made during the late 19" and early 20" 


centuries. One of the most significant events of this period was the arrival of American 
Commodore Matthew Perry in 1854, who forced the Japanese government to permit 
international trade. Since then, American politics and culture have had a profound impact 
on Japan — and vice versa. Students can research and write essays or create power point 
presentations on aspects of the Japanese/American relationship in the 19" and 20" 
centuries. Some ideas: Perry, World War II (Pearl Harbor, Hiroshima, etc), consumerism 
and the rise of credit debt in Japan; American importation of Japanese electronics and 
automobiles, manga and/or anime. 
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Teacher Resource List: 


Websites: 
For teachers: 
http://afe.easia.columbia.edu 


http://www.princetonol.com/groups/iad/files/Cathy-Japan.htm 








http://www.poets.org/ 


For students: 
http://www.csuohio.edu/class/history/japan/subject02.html 


http://web-japan.org/museum/menu.html 


http://www.samurai-archives.com 


Books: 


For teachers: 

Bernson, Mary Hammond, and Betsy Goolian, editors. Modern Japan: An Idea Book for K-12 
Teachers. Bloomington: The National Clearinghouse for United States/Japan Studies, 
Indiana University, 1992. 

Contemporary Japan: A Teaching Workbook. 3" ed. New York: Columbia University, 1988. 

Fujioka, Rydichi. Tea Ceremony Utensils. New York: Weatherhill/Shibundo, 1973. 

Koren, Leonard. Wabi-Sabi for Artists, Designers, Poets & Philosphers. Berkeley, Ca.: Stone 
Bridge Press, 1994 


For students: 

Addiss, Stephen and Audrey Yoshiko Seo. How to Look at Japanese Art. New York: Harry N. 
Abrams, 1996. 

Green, Jen. Japan. Austin, TX: Raintree Steck-Vaughn, 2001. 

Hamanaka, Sheila and Ayano Ohmi. Jn Search of the Spirit: The Living National Treasures of 
Japan. New York: Morrow Junior Books, 1999. 

Koren, Leonard. Wabi-Sabi for Artists, Designers, Poets & Philosphers. Berkeley, Ca.: Stone 
Bridge Press, 1994. 

Stewart, Tobi Stanton. A Primary Source Guide to Japan. New York: PowerKids Press, 2003. 

Thurley, Elizabeth Fusae. Through the Year in Japan. London: Batsford, 1985. 


Selected Objects Included in the Program: 


Item Accession # 
Narahira Viewing Cherry Blossoms, 2-fold screen (byobu) 

by Shibata Zeshin, later 1800s 1981.2 

Three Monkeys netsuke, ivory, late 19'"-early 20" century 1939.395-397 
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Dolls (hina), wood, silk, around 1750 A16.37M, A16.37N 


Tea bowl (chawan), Edo Period (1615- 1868) 1976.25 
Tea kettle (kama), iron, Edo Period (1615- 1868) 1955.558 
Tea scoop (chashaku), bamboo, 20" century 15791/21 
Tea caddy (cha-ki), lacquer, early 20" century 1939.414 
Storage Jar, ceramic, Muromachi Period (1392-1573) 1973.18 


Note: Some of these objects can be viewed online by accessing the Collections portion of the 
CMA website at http://www.clevelandart.org/art/departments.aspx. 


This Teacher Information Packet and Distance Learning Lesson were developed with the assistance of Jean Graves, 
Curriculum Writer, The Cleveland Museum of Art, Ohio. 


Distance Learning initiatives of the Cleveland Museum of Art are sponsored by a major grant from the Ohio 


SchoolNet Telecommunity, with additional support from the Martha Holden Jennings Foundation and the 
Ameritech Foundation. 
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Japanese Aesthetics - Viewing Guide 


Add your definitions for the words below: 


















































4 - 
Wabi-sabi - | 
Object/Use Materials Colors and Forms Gouka or Comments 
Wabi-sabi? 
1. 
2 
3. 
4, 
. 
Design a Ceremony for Your Beverage! 
Beverage 
Location of ceremony 
Activities 


Sketch of vessel/other items you would use — 
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Try Speaking Japanese 


Just for fun, try speaking Japanese during the videoconference. You can comment on some of the 


objects shown by using the vocabulary below: 


For example, if you want to say: Its pretty or attractive, use: Sore ga kirei 


Sore (sore-ray) means that thing or object. Kirei (key ray) means pretty. (Ga is a subject marker 
and let’s the speaker know that you are referring to something. There is no real equivalent in 


English, but you do need to use it!). 





Pretty, clean (agreeable) 


Kirei (key-ray) 





Restrained, rustic, extremely simple 


Shibui (she-boo-ee) 





I like it 


(Fill in the blank)--_ ga suki (ski) 





I don’t like it 


(Fill in the blank)-- ga kirai (key-rye) 

















Weird Hen 

Plain, simple Jimi, (jimmy) wabi-sabi (wah-bee—sah-bee) 
Colorful Karafuru (ka da foo ru) 

Showy, flashy, gaudy Hade (hah-day) 

Ugly Mi-nikui (me—knee-koo-ee) 





Nice, pleasant 


Yoi, (yo-ee) ii (ee) 








Bright, exuberant, colorful 





Gouka (go-ka) 








Fun website for introduction to Japanese language: 
http://funwithjapanese.com/introduction.php 





And you 

thought 

English 
was tough! 


Ichikawa Ebizo IV as Takemura Sadanoshin, 
Toshusai Sharaku (Japanese) 1794 
1930.205 
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Writing About Art 


Learning to write about art is a helpful tool in understanding it. Once the observer knows 
what to look for in a piece of artwork, it becomes easier to both write about and 
understand the work. Listed below is a guideline that will help you. 


Questions to ask yourself as you write: 
1. What do you see? What is this picture about? 
People 
Objects 
Scene — time and place 
Action — what is going on? 


2. How is the work made? What materials, tools, or process are used? What elements 
has the artist manipulated? The following list may be helpful. 

Oil, watercolor, pastel, ink, clay 

Palette knife, brush, pen, chalk, etching, screen printing 

Color, light, line, shape, space 


3. How does the work make you feel? 
Happy, sad, anxious, angry, nostalgic, adventurous 
Are the brushstrokes rough or smooth, or are they evident at all? Are the colors hot 
or cool? Is the subject matter active or quiet? Are the lines flowing, irregular or 
discontinuous? 


In addition to analyzing the work, it is also important to do a little research about the 
artist such as when and where the artist lived. What were some of the things the artist was 
concerned about and how is this apparent in his or her work? Were there things in the 
artist’s life that inspired him or her? In short: 


4. What can you learn about the artist? 
What country is the artist from? 
What can you find out about his or her experiences? 
What ideas or feelings is the artist suggesting? 


Finally, play the role of the art critic. Art criticism is based on a number of things. 
Think, for example, about the style the artist is using. You may want to consider the 
following approaches the artist may have taken: 


Realism: The artist accurately describes the subject matter — the art looks real. 
Formalism: The artist has experimented with shape, color, space in an unusual 


way. 


Now put it all together! You decide - has the artist succeeded in doing what you 
think he or she tried to do? 
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Selected Images: 





Narihira Viewing the Cherry Blossoms, 
Shibata Zeshin (Japanese, 
1807 - 1891) late 1800s, 
1981.2 
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Storage Jar: Shigaraki Ware, 
Japan, Shiga Prefecture, Shigaraki 
area kilns, Muromachi Period 
(1392-1573) 1300s-1400s 
1973.18 
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Three Monkeys netsuke, 
ivory, 
late 19""- early 20 century 
1939.395-397 
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